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HON. EZRA SCOLLAY STEARNS. 


By Cuarues R. Cornine. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in the town of Rindge, Cheshire 
county, September 1, 1838. His 
early life was spent in the town of his 
birth, where he received a‘‘common- 
school education, supplemented ‘later 


house. He was for several years the 
manager and editor-in-chief of The 
Chronicle, at Fitchburg, Mass., and 
priors to this was connected with 
prominent publishers in Boston, New 


York, and Philadelphia. 


by a broad and thoroagh course, of** But it is as a historian that Mr. 
study beyond that required for ad- Stearns is best known, and his deep 


mission to college. Prevented’ by 
circumstances from entering college, 
Mr. Stearns still kept up his study and 
reading, and thoroughly prepared him- 
self for the 
given him a well deserved reputation 


avocations which have 


among the people of his native state. 
Between 1858 and 1862 he was an in- 
structor in the Chester Institute at 
Chester, N. J., but he soon gave up 
teaching, and, returning to his native 
town, devoted his time to that self-cult- 
ure which is a marked trait of his in- 
dividuality. Journalistic and literary 
pursuits have always possessed a 
charm for him, and largely influenced 
his career, so it seemed but natural 
that he should direct his tastes towards 


the newspaper and the publishing 


‘and ‘earefal researches and compila- 


tions have given to our historical 
literature two works of commanding 
merit. In 1876 he published the 
History of Rindge, and in 1887 the 
History of Ashburnham. These pro- 
ductions well illustrate the methodical 
and painstaking habits of their author, 
and justly entitle him to a high place 
among local historians. The latter 
called forth 
many complimentary notices from the 
press throughout New England, be- 


work, especially, has 


cause of its clear arrangement and 
graceful diction, qualities which, it 
must be admitted, are rare in this 
class of writings. That he met the 
expectation of the people of Ashburn- 
ham is evinced by the following words 
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from the Committee on Publication : 
‘**Mr. Stearns has faithfully and ably 
fulfilled the obligations he assumed, 
and has produced a work that meets 
our warmest approval and unqualified 
endorsement. Yielding to the desire 
of the author, we reluctantly refrain 
from a more particular expression of 
our estimate of the sterling character 
of the volume, and of our ready ap- 
preciation of the vigor of thought and 
felicity of expression.” It is the 
earnest hope of Mr. Stearns’s readers 
that his pen will not be idle in the 
years to come, but that he will con- 
tinue his historical labors and con- 
tribute to our state literature. 

Mr. Stearns coming of age at about 
the time the Republican party started 
in its magnificent career, became one 
of its staunchest members. With 
voice and pen he upheld its acts and 
policies, and was soon regarded as 
one of the most prominent Republi- 
cans in his section of the state. In 
1864, at the comparatively youthful age 
of twenty-six, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives, and 
was reélected in 1865—66-"67 and ’70, 
serving on the Committees on Judi- 
ciary, Railroads, Elections, and Edu- 
cation, being chairman of the last 
two. 

In the important legislation of that 
period immediately succeeding the 
Civil War he bore a leading part, 
advocating all needful measures for 
maintaining the credit and reéstab- 
lishing the affairs of the state, and 
winning for himself a reputation as a 
debater which rarely comes to any 
man in his twenties. His abilities 
were speedily recognized and appre- 
ciated, and by common consent he 
was soon looked upon as one of the 


Hon. Ezra Scollay Stearns. 


leaders of the house. First among 
the questions vexing the public mind 
twenty years ago was that of refund- 
ing to the towns the money expended 
by them in filling the quota of troops. 
As it was proposed that the state 
assume the town indebtedness, which 
then amounted to more than five mill- 
ion dollars, it will be readily under- 
stood how stupendous the proposition 
was, and what dangers it involved. 
The state debt in 1866 was about four 
million dollars, and while our credit 
was sound and we were able to bor- 
row, yet in view of the additional 
burden of five million dollars, a se- 
rious impairment might be produced. 
The mere suspicion that the state 
might assume the town debts tended 
to disturb our financial standing, and 
_Yet the advocates of such a dangerous 
course were not wanting. The towns, 
so they argued. unused to such taxa- 
tion, were becoming alarmed at the 
constant accumulation of indebted- 
ness, and most serious results must 
follow unless prompt measures were 
taken to relieve their distress. On 
the other hand, the opponents of as- 
sumption, admitting that the burdens 
imposed by the war were heavy and 
hard to bear, contended that peace 
and the restored order of things would 
bring about a deliverance, and that 
‘with patience and economy all would 
come out well. 

So important had this question be- 
come that it was recognized as the 
leading one of the day, and engrossed 
public attention from Coés to Rock- 
ingham. The legislature of 1865 
passed an act ‘‘for the purpose of 
ascertaining and allowing the war 
expenditures of the several towns 
and cities in the state,” and in com- 
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pliance therewith Gov. Smyth, in 
March of the next year, appointed as 
commissioners Mr. Stearns, Levi W. 
Barton, and David D. Ranlet. These 
gentlemen entered upon their labo- 
rious duty at once, and discharged it 
with a faithfulness and completeness 
that did them great credit. They 
audited the war expenses of every 
town and city in New Hampshire, a 
work involving great expenditure of 
time, and submitted a full and com- 
prehensive report to the governor at 
the June session following. In the 
house a special committee was ap- 
pointed to take this report into con- 
sideration, and Mr. Stearns was made 
chairman. Through his efforts the 
committee decided not to recommend 
the assumption of the town and city 
debt by the state, and the house sus- 
tained the report by a decisive vote. 
It is in connection with this legis- 
lation that Mr. Stearns is best known, 


and the results attained were unques- 
tionally due to his wise and skilful 


management. With the exception of 
the office of moderator of Rindge, 
which he has held for twenty years 
(the longest term ever known in the 
town). Mr. Stearns has held no elec- 
tive office, until 1886, when the Repub- 
licans of the Cheshire senatorial dis- 


trict elected him senator. It is need- 
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less to predict that he will take a lead- 
ing part in the debates of that body, 
and impress legislation with his expe- 
rience and wisdom. 

He is a partisan, but he is straight- 
forward, and his political opponents 
entertain for him the deepest respect. 
He has contributed not a little to the 
ascendancy of the Republican party 
in our state, and has aided in keeping 
its tone pure and its policy sound, 
and in making it worthy of any vic- 
tories it may achieve. 

In Ezra Scollay Stearns we have a 
good specimen of the New England 
man of affairs. He is a speaker of 
great clearness and persuasion, a 
writer both graceful and terse, and a 
politician of sagacity and resource. 
In no other country save in New 
England, where it originated and still 
exists, can this particular type of 
manhood be found. It is the combi- 
nation of semi-professional man with 
the man of business, and is indige- 
nous only to our soil. 

Senator Stearns is a courteous and 
unassuming gentleman, who has the 
faculty of winning friends and keep- 
ing them. He entertains broad views 
on public questions, and is a son of 
whom New Hampshire may well be 
proud. 


. CHRIST CHURCH—(Concluded). 


By Annre Wentwortu Baer. 


Under date of March 16, 1852, I 
found a list of subscribers desirous 
of haying an organ in Christ Church. 
They raised $243, and John Went- 
worth gave $10, and his time and ex- 


penses to go to,Saco for the organ. 
Hosea Crane gave $10, and the use of 
a horse to go to Saco. J. W. Pierce 
gave $40. In the church accounts I 
read, ** Bishop Griswold, $20.” I 
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suppose this was paid him on that 
July day more than half a century 
ago, when the worthy Bishop dedi- 
cated the quaint little church, savor- 
ing so strongly of England in its 
architecture, to the Father of all 
churches. Reading on, I found the 

Christening basin and plates, $4.00 
Bill of Bible and Prayer Book, 26.00 
Bill of rocks and stone steps, 122.17 
Bill of 2 altar chairs, 13.00 


August 8, 1831. Received from 
Mrs. Burrough for sundry contribu- 
tions of ladies in Portsmouth towards 
the expense of furnishing the altar, 
$105. 

Donations of A. & A. Lawrence & 
Co., of Boston, towards the expense 
of erecting the church, 3200. From 
Salmon Falls Man. Co., for the same 


purpose, $200: from James Sheafe, 


for the same, $100; from J. F. Sheafe 
and family, for the same, $60. 

Mrs. T. W. Penhallow presented 
to the church three handsome flag- 
ons and a cup for the communion ser- 
vice. Mrs. James Sheafe presented a 
fine damask cloth for the communion 


table, and Mrs. Daniel Waldron a 


fine damask napkin for baptismal pur- 
poses. 
sented four dozen Prayer-books (two 
dozen of which were lost by ship- 
wreck). Rev. Mr. Burrough presented 
a surplice for the use of the minis- 
ter. 


Mrs. James Sheafe also pre- 


April 8, 1833. The church voted 
to grant the request of the Rev. Mr. 
Blackaller to be released from his 
connection with the church. It was 
voted that the wardens be authorized 
to procure a minister in place of Mr. 
Blackaller. 

April 29, 1833. It was voted in the 
meeting called at this time, that the 


Christ Church. 


agreement made by the wardens with 
Mr. Foxcroft be confirmed. 

*At the annual meeting, called April 
21, 1834, it was voted that a commit- 
tee of three persons be chosen to 
procure subscriptions for support of 
preaching. 

In the account for the year 1833, I 
found, June 17, cash paid Mr. Fox- 
croft for his service, $56; Dec. 27, 
1833, cash paid S. M. Burney, $90; 
Feb. 17, 1834, cash paid S. M. Bur- 
ney, $90; and May 10, the same sum. 
The subscriptions were promptly paid 
in 1834. 

At the anoual meeting called April 
20, 1835, it was voted that John 
Wentworth, 2d, and J. W. Pierce be 
delegates to represent the church in 
the next convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New Hampshire. 
At this meeting there was shown a 
balance due the wardens, amounting 
to $429.88. 

The account of payments received 
by the wardens of Christ Church dur- 
ing the year ending at Easter, 1855, 
was poorly filled out. The first pay- 
ment, in July, 1834, amounted to $93. 
The next quarter, after the fire in 
August, foots up only $32.50. In 
the small list twenty-five names have 
a dash against them. I suppose that 
after the mill was burned, many of 
the people went elsewhere. 

April 4, 1836. It was voted that 
Col. J. W. Pierce be a delegate to the 
church convention, to be held at Con- 
cord. Voted that the examination 
of the wardens’ account be postponed 
to the next annual meeting. 

March 27, 1837. At the annual 
meeting it was voted that, as the war- 
dens have presented no account at 
this meeting, the consideration of that 
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subject be postponed to the next 
meeting. J. W. Pierce was again 
chosen delegate to the convention. 
The meeting called April 16, 1838, 
was the same as the year before. 
Following this there was a lapse of 
several years, July 27, 1844, when, 
in pursuance of a petition of the pro- 
prietors and parishioners of Christ 
Church, a meeting was called by 
James Rollins, Esq., justice of the 
peace. The meeting was adjourned, 
on account of the small number pres- 
ent, to two weeks from that time. 
Aug. 24, 1844. They met agreea- 
ble to adjournment, and it was voted 
that J. B. Wentworth be desired to 
circulate a subscription paper for the 
purpose of aiding to paint and repair 
the church. 
June 21, 


1845. At the annual 


meeting it was voted to rent the pews, 


and to correspond with persons liv- 
ing out of town, who held pews, for 
permission to rent those pews, the 
proceeds to be applied to the support 
of preaching. 

Voted that the wardens be instruct- 
ed to sign certificates of the election 
of Rev. Newton E. Marble as Rector 
of the parish. 

Feb. 10,1846. At a meeting called, 
a letter from N. E. Marble was read, 
in which he tendered his resignation 
of the rectorship of Christ Church. 

It was voted at this time that a 
committee of three be chosen to ascer- 
tain what assistance they could get 
from abroad towards the future sup- 
port of preaching, and should suffi- 
cient encouragement be met to war- 
rant it, to look about for a clergyman 
to supply Mr. Marble’s place. 

At an adjourned meeting it was 
voted to accept Mr. Marble’s resigna- 
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tion. Following this vote was a very 
kindly worded resolution, telling us 
of later date how much the Salmon 
Falls people liked Mr. Marble, and 
how deeply they regretted his leaving 
them. , 

After another lapse of years, a 
meeting was called by John P. Emer- 
son, J. P., to be held April 13, 1855. 
It was voted in this meeting that a 
committee be chosen to see what could 
be cheerfully raised to support a cler- 
gyman. The committee appointed 
failed to complete their labors, and it 
was voted to meet at the bank rooms 
in two weeks, May 24, 1855. They 
met according to adjournment, but 
the committee had failed to finish 
their work, and it was voted to ad- 
journ till June 7, 1855. If there was 
a meeting held at this time, there is 
no account given of it in the records. 
All is blank after this. 

After the fire in.August, 1834, 
there were no more church accounts 
kept. 

The last time I find the name of 
J. W. Pierce signed was March 10, 
1837. He had evidently been the 
main power in the church, and after 
he went away the meetings ran to a 
low ebb. 

Several marriages are recorded in 
the book of records kept by the rector 
of the church. One occurred since 
my remembrance, and it made quite 
a ripple in the quiet little town. The 
young lady had formerly lived in the 
village with her parents, but for some 
time had been in Baltimore teaching. 
When the horrors of civil war burst 
upon us it became a necessity for her, 
with her Northern principles, to leave 
the Southern city. At the time of 
her marriage the church was closed, 
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but was opened for the occasion, and 
I believe that she was the last bride 
to stand before the altar in Christ 
church. 

The first person baptized in Christ 
church was Elizabeth Ann Carpenter, 
daughter of Wm. and Elizabeth Car- 
penter, born March 3, 1831,—Ann 
Blackaller god-mother, and the parents 
sponsors. The baptism occurred July 
31, 1831, only a few days after the 
dedication of the church. 

In the record of deaths I find two 
infant children of J. W. and E. 8S. 
Pierce recorded. 

During the years intervening be- 
tween 1855 and 1883 only an occa- 
sional service was held in the church. 
It began to show the traces of time 


and neglect. But there was some- 


thing brewing, and the old church was — 


the cause. For some time there had 
been no regular Protestant service in 
the village, and the people went over 
the river into Maine to worship in the 
different churches, in the long-settled 
village, South Berwick. For some 
reason the little Episcopal leaven left 
in Salmon Falls began to work in the 
autumn of 1883, and it has leavened 
the whole lump. 

The prominent men of the village, 
among whom can be mentioned Wm. 
H. Morton, cashier of the Salmon 
Falls Bank, O. S. Brown, agent of 
the S. F. Manufacturing Company, 
W. B. Mack, M. D., and many others, 
took the matter in hand. The old 
church was looked over, and was 
found to be in such a shattered con- 
dition, that, after due deliberation, it 
was decided by those who held the 
power to decide, to sell the old church, 
and to build a new one in a more 
quiet locality, away from the noise 


Christ Church. 


and bustle of the railroad and town’s 
highway. The corner-stone of the 
new church was laid June 21, 1884. 
From **The Living Church” I copy 
the following : 

‘** The laying of the corner-stone of 
the new church building was an event 
which gladdened the hearts of all who 
were interested in the revival of the 
Church’s work in the community. 
Generous contributions were made 
for this purpose by friends outside of 
the place, and soon sufficient funds 
were secured to warrant the beginning 
of the work. As the Bishop and 
Clergy, preceded by the Wardens and 
the architect, approached in proces- 
sion, ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ 
was sung with spirit, and the service 
which followed, including the 87th 
psalm and hymn 202, ‘The Church’s 


One Foundation,’ was entered into 


heartily by the assembled congrega- 


tion. After the stone had been laid 
in its place, interesting addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. Beard 
of Dover and Hovey of Portsmouth, 
who spoke pleasantly of the relation 
which had existed between their own 
parishes and the old parish in this 
place, St. Thomas’s, Dover, having 
been a daughter, and St. John’s Ports- 
mouth, the parent of Christ church, 
S. F. They were followed by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, who spoke 
with unusual warmth and earnestness. 
After the Bishop’s address, the Gloria 
in Excelsis was sung, and the service 
closed with the benediction. The 
new church is to be erected by Messrs. 
Fall & Moulton, of So. Berwick, 
Maine. Mr. Henry Vaughan, of Bos- 
ton, is the architect. The building 
will be of wood, cruciform in shape, 
74 ft. long, 23 ft. wide. The Rev. 
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A. E. Johnson 
church.” 

“At the time of writing the new 
church is up, and already has a finished 
look on the outside. The locality is 
fine. On the south-east the ‘* Foundry 
pond” glitters in the sunlight, and 
lies so quietly in its shallow basin 
that one can scarce believe it is a 
part of the noisy Salmon Falls river. 
The hills in Maine form a stronghold 
in the east, and westward the tall 
pines kiss the blue sky. 

Perhaps a pen picture of the interior 
of the old church will not be amiss, 
since we can never see it more. I 
venture to describe it as I saw it in 
January, 1884, After a long collo- 
quy between the immense key and 
the rusty lock, the sulky bolt finally 
grated back in a most inhospitable 
manner, and we entered the porch, 


is Rector of Christ 


where the plastering had dropped 


down and was lying in a shattered 
condition on the We pulled 
the heavy Gothic door to after us, 
and shuffled our 


floor. 


way through the 
rubbish to the door opening into the 
church. A small, rusty stove, bricked 
into the wall in such a manner 
that the fire could be kindled in 
the porch and the heat go into the 
church, near the 
door. The architecture of the interior 
of the church very , pretty. 
Groined arches, supported by clus- 
tered columns, formed the ends of 
the building. The centre of the house 
was filled with a double row of pews ; 
aisles on either side separated these 
from the side pews. The floor in- 
clined towards the chancel. In front 
of the chancel, huddled together in 
one pew, I saw a number of prayer- 
books, and in several I read the name 


was encountered 


was 
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of the owner. Opening the tiny gate 
in the balustrade, we stepped up to 
the altar, with its faded covering. 
Two fine chairs, quaintly carved, 
stood on each side: these and the 
pulpit were upholstered with red 
damask, trimmed with red worsted 
bullion fringe, and heavy tassels at 
the corners. Facing the chancel, in 
a balcony built in a semi-circle over 
the entrance doors of the church, stood 
the ruins of the organ; lead tubes 
and wooden ones were leaning in a 
most disconsolate way against each 
other; the keys were yellow with 
age, and the music came no more at 
their bidding. The Gothic windows 
were set with small, diamond-shaped 
glass. Inside blinds have served late 
years to prevent the small, round 
stones, thrown by mischievous boys, 
from rolling into the church. We 
crunched tiny bits of glass under our 
feet at every step. From the clus- 
tered columns skeleton-like brackets 
swung in a ghostly way; once the 
dangerous camphene lamps were hung 
thereon, and gave their bright light 
to the people below them. Behind 
the chancel two small rooms were 
piled with rubbish. In oné we found 
a few Sabbath-school books, and a 
list of books added to Christ church 
S. S. Library, August, 1844. In the 
other a Bible, rotten with mold, with 
its leaves glued together with damp- 
ness and decay, was lying open in 
Psalms. After much study we de- 
ciphered the name ‘‘ Sabra,” but the 
rest was too dim for us to make out. 
This old book, bound in heavy 
leather, time-stained, musty smelling, 
had for company a book of Common 
Prayer. We left them, and I wonder 
to-day what became of them when 
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the church went down. In the under- 
pinning I saw a small hole, and was 
told that that was where the little van- 
dals of the town crept in, and crawled 
under the building, pushed open the 
trap-door in the porch, and got into 
the church. Then they gathered up the 
tubes of the organ, the brass candle- 
sticks, &c., and hastened out with 
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their booty to the nearest junk store. 
Behind the church a few tall marble 
and slate stones are leaning. On 
them we read the names of the old 
settlers. One stood above the rest: 
the marble seemed white, and the 
stone almost seemed proud of the 
sweet name carved in large letters on 
its smooth surface,—** Faith Taylor.” 





BIRTHPLACE OF GEN. HENRY DEARBORN. 


By Joun Wentwortna, LL.D. 


In preparing my address to be de- 
livered at the unveiling of the memo- 
rial tablet to mark the site of old Fort 
Dearborn in Chicago, May 21, 1881, 
I vainly endeavored to ascertain the 
birth-place of Gen. Henry Dearborn, 
under whose administration of the 
War Department Chicago’s first fort 
was erected in 1804. One of our 
principal streets is Dearborn avenue, 
named for him. His portrait by Gil- 
bert Stewart has recently been pur- 
chased of the family, and now adorns 
the walls of our Calumet club. My 
address closed as follows : ‘‘We have 
now marked the site and written the 
history of old Fort Dearborn, with 
that of the statesman and soldier who 
constructed it. All else has given 
way to the march of commerce. But 
the name remains,—a name associat- 
ed with all the thrilling scenes of the 
American Revolution from Bunker 
Hill to Yorktown, from the capture 
of Burgoyne to that of Cornwallis.” 

Whilst passing the summer of 1886 
in the vicinity of Rye Beach, I thought 
I would devote some of my leisure 
time to ascertaining the location of 
the old Dearborn residence. Calling 
upon an old Dartmouth College asso- 
ciate, Joseph Dow, at Hampton, who 


had gained considerable reputation as 
a historian, and making known my 
wishes, he referred me to Cornet 
Brown, an aged gentleman who was 
possessed of a remarkable memory, 
who lived about a mile from North 
Hampton depot. From Cornet 


-Brown’s house, the Dearborn house 


was pointed out near by. I found it 
in the possession of the widow of 
Samuel Warner, who some years ago 
was well known as a member of the 
New Hampshire legislature from 
North Hampton. She took me to the 
room in which the general was born 
in 1751, and gave me a full history 
of the premises. The house is in a 
good state of preservation. Gen. 
Dearborn died June 6, 1829, at Rox- 
bury, Mass. The confusion as to 
the place,of his birth arises from the 
fact that after studying medicine and 
practising a little at different places, 
he finally settled at Nottingham, from 
which, place he raised his company 
and marched it to Bunker Hill. My 
object is not to write the history of 
one of the most distinguished men 
that New Hampshire ever produced, 
but to inform the summer visitors of 
Portsmouth and vicinity that within 
an hour’s drive, over a good road, in 
the oldest settled portion of North 
Hampton, just across the railroad 
track at the depot, they can find a 
historic mansion heretofore unvisited 
by them. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF WEST DUNSTABLE. 


By CHARLES 


Almost all the ancestors of the 
pioneer settlers of West Dunstable 
Precinct, or what formerly belonged 
to the ancient township of Monson, 
and now incorporated within the 
boundaries of Hollis, were of Ger- 
man origin, whose family names date 
far back into the Middle Ages, and 
were of Gaultic or Celtic extraction, 
belonging to the Caucasian race, re- 
taining all the indomitable will, per- 
severance, and energy, mingled with 
those sterling qualities so character- 
istic of the Anglo Saxons; and were 
peculiarly fitted to become the ances- 
tors of those resolute conquerors of 
the forests and lakes of New Eng- 
land—men who had been persecuted 
in the Old World alike for religious 
and political opinions. Driven from 
their homes, they came to the wilder- 
ness of America, where they could 
enjoy greater freedom, and worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, leaving behind them a 
land where they could boast of their 
old baronial establishments, their 
ruined castles and deserted monas- 
teries, their magnificent cathedrals 
and their great universities. They 
had monuments of the times of the 
Druids,—an abiding evidence that 
England for two centuries had been a 
Roman province. The religion of the 
Britons was a part of their govern- 
ment, and the priests possessed great 


power over their subjects. No species — 


of superstition was ever more terrible 
than theirs ; and persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake was tolerated in Great 


Britain, even as late as the migration 


S. SPAULDING. 


of our immediate ancestors, who came 
over about the year 1630, and settled 
in the towns of Braintree, Hatfield, 
Reading, Andover, Tewksbury, and 
Chelmsford. Actuated by a spirit 
and resolution which showed what 
manner of men they were, they 
pushed forward, encountering and 
overcoming obstacles of such magni- 
tude as would seem to appal the 
stoutest heart, determined to estab- 
lish homes for themselves and their 
descendants, thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of emigration. Adhering to 
those sound principles with which 
their education had endowed them, 
they ultimately achieved fame and 
success for themselves and their pos- 
terity. 

In August, 1655, Capt. Simon Wil- 
lard and Edward Johnson, surveyors, 
who were employed by the provincial 
court of Massachusetts, came from 
Woburn with an exploring company, 
which usually consisted of a guard of 
eight or ten men, to protect the sur- 
veyors from Indian invasion as they 
penetrated the unbroken forests. They 
are supposed to be the first white men 
ever in this section,—traversing the 
Merrimack river and its tributaries, 
going up Penichuck brook to Peni- 
chuck ford, also exploring what has 
been known for a period of over two 
hundred years as the Witch Brook 
Valley, and embraced that portion of 
West Dunstable which it is my pur- 
pose to describe in this sketch. The 
following traditional story is told rel- 
ative to its discovery: Witch Brook 
was discovered Ly those who belonged 
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to the exploring company of Johnson 
and Willard. Some of their number 
went up this brook quite a distance, 
and, leaving its bank to get a view of 
the surrounding forests, were unfort- 
unate enough to lose their way. Night 
came on before they regained the 
brook ; and a thick fog set in, which 
rendered it extremely difficult for the 
men to follow it. Some one of their 
number remarked that the place was 
bewitched, and that the brook was 
bewitched: hence, it received its 
present name long before any settle- 
ment was made in the vicinity. There 
are many considerations which helped 
to promote the early settlements here : 
One was, that a great portion of mead- 
ow land was made available by rea- 
son of the beavers’ building their 
dams for the purpose of flowing 
ponds, which hunters and trappers 
would break; and the whole tract 
was drained, leaving a mowing-field 
already cleared for the new settler. 
Another consideration was, that the 
Indians had planted fields of corn on 
the uplands as late as 1665, which 
were found ready for cultivation. 
And still another reason that actu- 
ated the people in settling in this 
section was, that its facility for fur 
catching was second to no other in 
the state. 

In 1667 the fur trade with the Ind- 
ians had become so important that 
the Provincial Court of Massachu- 
setts passed an act regulating it; and 
the exclusive right of this trade upon 
the Merrimack river was sold to Maj. 
Simond Willard for the sum of twen- 
ty-five pounds. The trade on Nashua 
river was sold at the same time for 
eight pounds; that of Penichuck 
brook and its tributaries was sold to 
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Joseph Burroughs for four pounds. * 
Almost all the first land grants here 
were selected by those eager adven- 
turers with a view of having within 
their borders the greatest facilities 
for trapping. 

During the year of 1702 the Colo- 
nial Court built a trading-house for 
the Indians, and established a forti- 
fied garrison at Watanic—the Indian 
name for Nashua—which was after- 
wards called Queen’s garrison, and 
situated about sixty rods easterly of 
Main street in Nashua, and about as 
far north of Salmon brook. This 
was the head-quarters of trade with 
the Indians for many years. 

If we consider the appearance and 
extent of the primitive forests, in the 
midst of natural scenes like these, it 
is not surprising that these bold pio- 
neers should select a place like this 
to rear their log huts; for, as Goy. 
Wentworth said, the royal or mast 
pines of Dunstable plains were the 
best in New Hampshire; that they 
presented a majestic appearance. 
These trees often grew to the height 
of two hundred feet, and as straight 
as an arrow, many of them forty 
inches in diameter. These pines.were, 
by royal enactment, reserved for the 
king’s navy, and were marked by the 
surveyors of the woods to represent 
an Indian arrow, and the owner for- 
bidden to cut them. 

So great was the security felt by 
the settlers at the close of Lovewell’s 
war that they emigrated into the wil- 
derness in every direction. The first 
settlement in that part of West Dun- 
stable known as Witch Brook Valley 
was made about the year 1728 by 
Caleb Fry, according to a copy of an 
original draft or plan of the township 
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" of Dunstable by Jonathan Blanchard, 
dated June, 1720. This plan is now 
in a tolerable state of preservation, 
to be seen at the office of the Hills- 
borough county registry of deeds at 
Nashua. Mr. Fry held a land grant 
west of Timothy Rodgers’s grant, ly- 
ing on the west side of Penichuck 
pond, and embraced nearly ‘all the 
territory now included in District No. 
8 in the town of Hollis, lying west of 
the school-house. According to tra- 
dition, he came from Andover, was a 
son of James Fry, who was a soldier 
in the Narragansett war of 1676, and 
a brother of James Fry of Andover, 
one of the grantees of Souhegan 
West, afterwards called Amherst. 
That Mr. Fry was the first one to 
occupy his own land grant in all this 
section is evident from the fact that 
he built a turning-mill, and operated 
it a number of years. This mill was 
situated on the little gulf brook, east 
side of Ridge hill, so called, about 
twenty rods south of the road at the 
Spalding place, in the north part of 
Hollis. Ata short distance easterly 
from this mill is still to be seen the 
place of an old cellar-hole, indicating 
that a dwelling once stood there. It 
was on this spot in the wilderness 
that Mr. Fry erected his log hut. It 
is evident that he cultivated a piece 
of land, and set out thereon three 
apple-trees, one of which is now 
standing, and in bearing condition, 
over one hundred and fifty years old, 
and is the largest apple-tree in the 
town of Hollis. Mr. Fry also manu- 
factured wooden ware, and was ‘em- 
ployed a portion of the time in trap- 
ping. At what time he left here I am 
unable to say, but it was before 1746. 
The early landmarks have disap- 
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peared, and it is not easy to repro- 
duce the scenes in which they planted 
their habitations. To men employed 
in subjugating the forests, fighting 
wild men and wild beasts, clearing 
lots, and making paths, there was no 
leisure, and little disposition, to make 
records of their doings. 

The following story is told of one 
Joseph Burroughs, who came from 
Charlestown, Mass., and settled in 
the Dunstable wilderness, as they 
called it, sometime about the year 
1735, and became a transient resident 
in the Witch Brook Valley territory, 
about half a mile west of Penichuck 
pond on the hill south of the Capt. 
Parker place : 

It is said of him that he was a mere 
trapper and hunter, and only resided 
here during the fall and winter; but 
it is very doubtful what part of the 
year he was here most, for it seems 
that he belonged to a horse-thief gang, 
and used to secrete stolen horses and 
other property here at different times. 
There was every advantage for carry- 
ing on that kind of business, for there 
was but one settler in the whole re- 
gion,—Mr. Fry, who lived about a 
mile distant. The entrance to the 
cave where he kept his stolen prop- 
erty was made through the roots of 
a huge upturned tree.. Mr. Burroughs 
was at one time connected with a 
band of pirates who had robbed a 
Spanish merchant vessel off the coast 
of North America, and, wishing to 
find a place to bury their treasures, 
engaged him to pilot them up the 
Merrimack river, thence up Peni- 
chuck brook to the pond; and they 
buried their money on the island east 
of the pond. This incident formed 
the theme of conversation among the 
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old inhabitants for many years after- 
wards. So strong was the belief 
that money had been buried there, 
that people dug a large portion of the 
island over, with the expectation of 
finding it; and many a ghost story is 
told in connection with this event. 
Mr. Burroughs became a large land- 
owner, and many of the real estate 
conveyances of the early settlers were 
given byhim. It is supposed that he 
went back to Charlestown, and died 


there. It was also understood that 
he was a connection of the notorious 
Stephen Burroughs, who, it was said, 
at one time made counterfeit money 
at the very place where his uncle 
used to secrete stolen property. 

These are some of the incidents 
connected with the early settlement 
of the north part of Hollis, which I 
have been fortunate enough to col- 
lect. 





LITERATURE, QUAINT AND CURIOUS. 


By L. 


In a pile of age-browned, long-for- 
gotten pamphlets is one entitled 


‘¢*The Examination 
of Doctor Benjamin Franklin 
before an August Assembly relating to 
the Repeal of the Stamp Act, &c.” 


It is a catechism of twenty-three 
pages, a few extracts from which may 
prove interesting. 

Q. What is your Name and Place 
of abode? 

A. Franklin, of Philadelphia. 

Q. Do the Americans pay any con- 
siderable taxes among themselves? 

A. Certainly, many, and very heavy 
taxes. 

Q. What are the present taxes in 
Pennsylvania laid by the laws of the 
Colony ? 

A. There are taxes on all estates, 
real and personal, a poll-tax, a tax on 
all offices, professions, trades, and 
businesses, according to their profits ; 
an excise upon all wine, rum, and 


E. D. 


other spirits ; and a duty of ten pounds 


“per head on all negroes imported, with 


some other duties. 

Q. For what purposes are those 
taxes laid? 

A. For the support of the civil and 
military establishments of the coun- 
try, and to discharge the heavy debt 
contracted in the last war. 

Q. How long are those taxes to 
continue ? 

A. Those for discharging the debt 
are to continue till 1772, and longer, 
if the debt should not then be all dis- 
charged. The others must always 
continue. 

Q. Was it not expected that the 
debt would have been sooner dis- 
charged ? 


A. It was, when the peace was 
made with France & Spain—But a 
fresh war breaking out with the Ind- 
ians, a fresh load of debt was incur- 
red; and the taxes, of course, con- 
tinued longer by a new law. 
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Q. Are not all the people very able 
to pay those taxes? 

-A. No. The Frontier counties, all 
along the continent, having been fre- 
quently ravished by the enemy, and 
greatly impoverished, are able to pay 
very little tax. And therefore, in 
consideration of their distresses, our 
late tax laws do expressly favour 
these counties, excusing the sufferers ; 
and I suppose the same is done in 
other governments. 

Q. Are you not concerned in the 
management of the Post-Office in 
America ? 

A. Yes, I am Deputy Post-Master 
General of North America. 

Q. Don’t you think the distribu- 
tion of stamps by post, to all the in- 
habitants, very practicable, if there 
was no opposition ? 

A. The posts only go along the sea 
coasts ; they do not, except in a few 
instances, go back into the country ; 
and if they did, sending for stamps 
by post would occasion an expense of 
postage, amounting, in many cases, 
to much more than that of the stamps 
themselves. 

Q. Are you acquainted in New- 
foundland ? 

A. I never was there. 

Q. Do you know whether there are 
any post roads on that Island? 

A. I have heard that there are no 
roads at all; but that the communica- 
tion between one settlement and an- 
other is by the sea only. 

Q. Can you disperse the stamps by 
post in Canada? 

A. There is only a post between 
Montreal and Quebec. 
tants are so 


The inhabi- 
scattered and remote 
from each other, in that vast country, 
that posts cannot be supported among 
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them, and therefore they cannot get 
stamps by post. The English Colo- 
nies, too, along the frontiers, are very 
thinly settled. 

Q. From the thinness of the back 
settlements, would not the stamp act 
be extremely inconvenient to the in- 
habitants, if executed? 

A. To be sure it would; as many 
of the inhabitants could not get 
stamps when they had occasion for 
them, without taking long journeys, 
and spending perhaps Three or Four 
Pounds, that the crown might get six 
pence. 

Q. Are not the Colonies, from their 
circumstances, very able to pay the 
stamp duty? 

A. In my opinion, there is not gold 
and silver enough in the Colonies to 
pay the stamp duty for one year. 

* * * . + 

Q. What number of white inhabi- 
tants do you think there are in Penn- 
sylvania ? 

A. I suppose there may be about 
160,000. 

Q. What 
Quakers ? 

A. Perhaps a third. 

Q. What number of Germans? 

A. Perhaps another third; but I 


cannot speak with certainty. 
* * * . * 


number of them are 


Q. How many white men do you 
suppose there are in North America? 

A. About 300,000 from sixteen to 
sixty years of age. 

Q. What may be the amount of one 
year’s imports into Pennsylvania from 
Britain ? 

A. I have been informed that our 
merchants compute the imports from 
Britain to be above 500,000 pounds. 

Q. What may be the amount of the 
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produce of your province exported to 
Britain ? 

A. It must be small, as we produce 
little that is wanted in Britain. I sup- 
pose that it cannot exceed 40,000 
Pounds. 

o a * * . 

Q. You have said that you pay 
heavy taxes in Pennsylvania; what 
do they amount to in the pound? 

A. The tax on all estates, real and 
personal, is eighteen pence in the 
pound, fully rated; and the tax on 
the profits of trades and professions, 
with other taxes, do, I suppose, make 
full half a crown in the pound. 

7. * 7 * * 

Q. What was the temper of Amer- 
ica towards Great Britain before the 
year 1763? 


A. The best in the world. They 


submitted willingly to the government ~ 


of the Crown, and paid, in all their 
courts, obedience to acts of parlia- 
ment. Numerous as the people are 
in the several old provinces, they cost 
you nothing in forts, citadels, garri- 
sons, or armies, to keep them in sub- 
jection. They were governed by this 
country at the expense only of a little 
pen, ink, and paper. 
by a thread. 


They were led 
They had not only a 
respect, but an affection, for Great 
Britain, for its laws, its customs and 
manners, and even a fondness for its 
fashions, that greatly increased the 
commerce. Natives of Britain were 
always treated with particular regard ; 
to be an Old England man was, of it- 
self, a character of some respect, and 
gave a kind of rank among us. 

Q. And what is 
now? 


A. O, very much altered. 
* * * * 


their temper 
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Q. And have they not still the same 
respect for parliament ? 

A. No; it is greatly lessened. 

Q. To what cause is that owing?” 

A. To a concurrence of causes: 
the restraints lately laid on their 
trade, by which the bringing of for- 
eign gold and silver into the colonies 
was prevented; the prohibition of 
making paper money among them- 
selves, and then demanding a new 
and heavy tax for stamps; taking 
away at the same time trials by ju- 
ries, and refusing to receive & hear 
their humble petitions. 

Q. Don’t you think they would 
submit to the stamp-act if it was 
modified, the obnoxious parts taken 
out, and the duties reduced to some 
particulars, of small moment? 

A. No; they will never submit to it. 

* * . * * 

Q. What is your opinion of a fu- 
ture tax imposed on the same princi- 
ple with that of the stamp-act; how 
would the Americans receive it? 

A. Just as they do this. 


would not pay it. 
* > - - * 


They 


Q. Don’t you think cloth from Eng- 
land absolutely necessary to them? 

A. No; by no means absolutely 
necessary; with industry and good 
management they may very well sup- 
ply themselves with all they want. 

Q. Will it not take a long time to 
establish that manufacture among 
them? and must they not meanwhile 
suffer greatly ? 

A. I think not. They have made 
a surprising progress already. And 
I am of opinion that before their old 
cloths are worn out, they will have 


new ones of their own making. 
* * * * * 
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Q. If the act is not repealed, what 
do you think will be the consequences ? 

A. A total loss of the respect and 
affection the people of America bear 
to this country, and of all the com- 
merce that depends on that respect 
and affection. 

Q. How can the commerce be af- 
fected? 

A. You will find that if the act is 
not repealed, they will take very little 
of your manufactures in a short time. 

Q. Is it in their power to do with- 
out them ? 

A. I think they may very well do 
without them. 

(). Is it their interest not to take 
them? 


A. The goods they take from Brit- 
ain are either necessaries, mere con- 
veniences, or superfluities. The first, 
as cloth, &¢c., with a little industry 


they can make at home; the second 
they can do without till they are able 
to provide them among themselves ; 
and the last, which are much the 
greater part. they will strike off im- 
mediately. They are mere articles of 
fashion, purchased and consumed be- 
cause the fashion in a respected coun- 
try, but will now be detested and re- 
jected.” The already 
struck off, by general agreement, the 


people have 


use of all goods fashionable in mourn- 
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ings, and many thousand pounds 
worth are sent back as unsalable. 
* * * * * 


Q. If the stamp-act should be re- 
pealed, would it induce the assemblies 
of America to acknowledge the rights 
of parliament to tax them, and would 
they erase their resolutions ? 

A. No, never. 

(). Is there no means of obliging 
them to erase those resolutions? 

A. None that I know of; they will 
never do it unless compelled by force 
of arms. 

QQ. Is there no power on earth that 
can force them to erase them? 

A. No power, how great soever, 
can force men to change their opin- 
ions. 

7 * 7 * 7 

(). Would it be most for the inter- 
est of Great Britain to employ the 
hands of Virginia in tobacco or in 
manufactures ? 

A. In tobacco to be sure. 

Q. What used to be the pride of 
Americans ? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

(). What is now their pride? 

A. To wear their old cloaths over 
again till they can make new ones. 

Withdrew. 
The End.” 


THE GULL ROCK. 


Down at the winding river’s mouth, 
When the tide has ebbed far out, 
A long black rock from out the sands 

Raises it smutty snout. 


And there by the hundreds, in the sun, 
When the low tide fairly sings, 

Come the laughing, chattering, screaming gulls 
To preen their snowy wings. 
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Squatting so closely, each to each, 
That the ledge cannot be seen, 

They perch and gossip cosily, 
And eat the muscles green. 


So thickly perch the snowy clans, 
The ledge is a thing of life, 

And would almost seem to rise and soar 
Above the billows’ strife. 


Hour after hour they sit, asleep, 
With head beneath the wing, 

Or else disturb their neighbors all, 
And scream, and laugh, and sing. 


They perch in peace and sun themselves, 
A gay, harmonious band, 

Till the laggard tide comes crawling up 
Across the broad, flat sand, 


And reaches, in its sure advance, 
The ramparts of the rock, 

And serried lines of waves charge up 
Like soldiers at a fort, 


And reach and cluteh and flow around, 
And deluge, in their spite, 

The fortress strong they cannot shake 
With all their skill and might. 


Then rise the gulls, a snowy cloud, 
On tireless wings to soar, 

And sail, like phantoms, in delight, 
Along the sounding shore. 


How swift they rush! how high they fly! 
Then sweep, with pinions set, 

High over all the leaping spray, 
Above the gray sands wet. 


For well they know in a few hours 
Again the rock will be 

Triumphant, left all dry by the 
Vanquished, retreating sea. 


And so they rise and soar away: 

What grace! what ease! what might !— 
In wondrous, airy, gleaming curves, 

And graceful lines of flight, 


Screaming and laughing at their wild, 
Mad revels in the air, 

Until again the ledge shall be 
Left for them fresh and bare. 
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LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE IN OCTOBER. 


By Frep Myron Corsy. 


“ He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the trees with red and yellow.” 


Six years ago, near the noon of a 
mild October day, the writer first 
stepped on board the dainty ** Lady of 
the Lake,” one of the small steamers 
that ply between the places of interest 
on the shores of Winnipiseogee, 
and from its forward upper deck 
first enjoyed the glorious view of the 
lake from The Wiers, the tree-crowned 
islands dotting its surface, the undu- 
lations of the sweeping shores, and 
all those attractive features so often 
described by tourists, and which Ed- 
ward Everett declared rivalled all he 
had seen ‘‘from the Highlands of 
Scotland to the Golden Horn of Con- 
stantinople, from the summits of the 
Hartz Mountains to the Fountain of 
Vaucluse.” Since then my footsteps 
have wandered almost yearly to this 
mountain lake, set life a gem in the 
heart of New Hampshire ; but of all 
my annual pilgrimages none has 
given me greater satisfaction than the 
first. My other visits have been 
made in June, or in August, during the 
hot midsummer days. ‘To see the 
lake in its glory, it should be visited 
in the fall. The sedative influence 
and peculiar quiet of the scene during 
the charming days of an Indian sum- 
mer, with the bright tints of an 
autumnal foliage, graduating to the 
soft haze of the mountain blue, re- 
flected in its waters, are most wonder- 
ful and enchanting. Then, indeed, 
the lake is most worthy of its aborigi- 
nal name—‘* The Smile of the Great 
Spirit.” 


With one foot upon the very out- 
skirts of civilization, and the other 
pressing the unreclaimed forest that 
stretches dark and unbroken north- 
wards, Lake Winnipiseogee forms 
the connecting link between man and 
nature, a link that is naturally a 
quaint and curious compound of both 
extremes, where one may at will 
solace himself with all the comforts 
and delicacies that man’s art can pro- 
cure; or, turning his face northward 
and forestward, plunge all at once 
into solitude so dense and unbroken 
that he can, with scarcely an effort, 
fancy himself the solitary discoverer 
of a new and hitherto unknown world. 
The cultivation is limited around 
the immediate borders of the lake. 
Scarcely are the surroundings less 
wild than they were in 1652, when 
Captains Edward Johnson and Simon 
Willard carved their initials, which 
are still visible, on the Endicott rock 
near its outlet. The straggling par- 
ties of Indians, who pass by it now on 
their way to trade with the visitors at 
the great hotels in the cities and 
among the mountains, see it but little 
more civilized in expression than their 
forefathers did, whose wigwams, be- 
fore New Hampshire felt the white 
man’s foot, spotted the meadows of 
the Merrimack below,— 


“ Where the old smoked in silence their pipes, and 

the young 

To the pike and the white percli their baited 
lines flung ; 

Where the boy shaped his arrows, and where 
the shy maid 

Wove her many-hyed baskets and bright wam- 
pum braid.” 


And yet in no way is it a sense of 
seclusion amid the forests, of being 
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shut in by untamed hills amid the 
heart of the wilderness, that Winni- 
piseogee inspires. Indeed, the lake 
is not shut in by any abrupt mountain 
walls. Its islands and shores fringe 
the water with winding lines, and long, 
low, narrow capes of green. But 
the mountains retreat gradually back 
from them, with large spaces of 
cheerful light, or vistas of more 
gently sloping land between. The 
whole impression is not of wild, but 
of cheerful and symmetrical, beauty. 

The form of the lake is very irreg- 
ular. At the west end are three 
large bays; on the north is a fourth ; 
and at the east are three others. Its 
greatest length approximates thirty 
miles, and in width it varies from 
one to ten miles. Its waters lie at 
an altitude of five hundred feet above 
the sea level. The sources of the 
lake are principally from springs in 
its own bosom. Its outlet is a rapid 
river of the same name. Here and 
there along its shores, crowning 
pleasant hillsides, or lying in some 
quiet nook, are pleasant villages: 
Centre Harbor, Wolfeborough, Alton 
Bay, Lake Village are of these, but 
more frequently green slopes of hills 
and dark forests, interspersed with 
projecting rocks covered with moss 
and wild flowers, border and are re- 
flected back by the dark blue waters. 
Winnipiseogee is a queen, an Indian 
queen if you will, but yet, like Solo- 
mon’s dark beauty in the Canticles, 
exquisitely comely. In fact, no more 
beautiful lake exists under Italian or 
tropical skies than this same moun- 
tain-girted Winnipiseogee, with its 
pure, unfathomable waters, and the 
three hundred and sixty-five fairy- 
like islands dotting its pellucid sur- 
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face ; one, indeed, to each day of the 
twelve calendar months. Is there a 
providence in it that this lake, as 
well as Lake George and Casco bay, 
should bear just that number of bright 
green gems upon their bosoms? 

Famous as is Lake Winnipiseogee 
for its beautiful surroundings, lovely 
islands, and sparkling waters, there 
are but a few people who realize its 
value as a reservoir of motive power, 
who stop to think that it has called 
into being Laconia, Franklin, Con- 
cord, Hooksett, Manchester, Nashua, 
Lawrence, and Lowell, and that if 
some upheaval of nature should top- 
ple into it the hills and mountains 
that surround it, those places, with 
all their thriving industries. would 
wither and die. It is in reality the 
heart of central New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. Its waters are the 
life blood, the source of the wealth, 
thrift, and prosperity of the whole 
Merrimack valley. The Merrimack 
river is said to turn a greater number 
of water wheels than any other of 
equal length on the earth, and it is 
capable. when all its privileges are 
improved, of doing much more than 
it does now; but the Merrimack is 
little more than the great lake let 
loose, and without that reservoir 
would be of small use in manufac- 
turing. 

This fact is fully realized by the 
Massachusetts manufacturing corpor- 
ation which has control of the outlet 
at The Wiers, and watches with the 
closest attention every rise and fall 
of its waters, which are gathered and 
stored up in wet seasons and let loose 
in dry. The manufacturers of New 
Hampshire are of course as vitally 
interested in the matter as their Mas- 
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sachusetts competitors, but as the 
water needs must run through their 
canals to get to the state line, they 
find it profitable and convenient to 
leave the management of the gate to 
others. It takes about three days for 
the water to run from The Wiers to 
Lowell. When a drouth is threatened 
at the upper place, the agent at the 
lake is notified to send down a sup- 
ply, and the flood is let loose. When 
there is plenty of water below, the 
gates are closed. When there is a 
heavy shower on the Pemigewasset, 
or Contoocook, or Nashua, this of 
course helps swell the Merrimack, 
and the lake water is not needed. In 
short, the water is drawn from the 
lake only when enough cannot be 
obtained from other sources to do the 
work. In some seasons of the year 
the lake will evaporate half an inch a 
day, which is as much as is drawn 
when the gates are up. During fifteen 
years prior to 1877 the lake was not 
full; in 1877, 1878, and 1879 it was 
filled ; while in 1880 it was at no time 
within six inches of high water mark, 
and last year was a full foot below 
the mark. 

It is only within a score of years 
that Winnipiseogee has acquired a 
distinctive fame as a summer resort. 
Half a century ago it had an occa- 
sional straggling admirer, or possibly 
a company from the back country in 
the summer season, to appreciate its 
beauties and enjoy its lonely solitude. 
Without doubt the modern ‘dis- 
coverer” of the lake, in the sense of 
which we are abqut to speak, was 
that noted divine and elegant writer, 
Rev. Thomas Starr King. Mr. King 
was the modern Columbus of Winni- 
piseogee.' His errand this way was 
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not so much to fish for men as for 
bass, pike, and salmon, though he 
never lost an opportunity for either 
in its season. He was here in 1853, 
two full centuries after Johnson and 
Willard first looked over the sparkling 
tide. His pilgrimages to the spot 
became annual until his removal to 
San Francisco in 1860. His name 
and his descriptions brought the lake 
gradually to the attention of the sum- 
mer pleasure-seekers of the great 
Atlantic cities, and when his book, 
‘¢ The White Hills,” came out, Win- 
nipiseogee was made famous. The 
tide thus set in motion in this direc- 
tion was limited at first, consisting 
of veteran sportsmen who came to 
rough it, and of a few families of 
taste and culture who secured board 
among the farmers on the lake shore. 
The recent vast expansion of the 
‘*vacation fashion,” one of the best 
and most sensible fashions that ever 
seized the American mind, has poured 
out floods of city gained wealth upon 
many a once barren seashore and 
wilderness solitude, and filled them 
with a joyous, health-seeking, summer 
throng of the best classes of people. 
Among all these new Edens which 
this surprising exodus has developed, 
we venture to affirm that not one any- 
where has a greater variety and abun- 
dance of natural advantages, and few 
have greater artificial improvements 
of the right sort, than this marvellous 
fairy realm of Lake Winnipiseogee. 
Although lacking the great histori- 
cal interest which enshrines Lake 
George, the country around Winni- 
piseogee is by no means unclassic 
ground. Several tribes of Indians 
had their homes around the shores of 
this lake in former times, and nearly 
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every spot is connected with a legend 
or some association of the past. The 
lake was the fishing ground of the 
Ossipees, the Pequaketts, and the 
Winnipisaukees, once mighty tribes, 
and the traces of their footsteps have 
not yet disappeared. Relics, skele- 
tons, and implements of their labor 
are even now turned up with the sod ; 
and besides, they have left to us that 
musical patronymic which the lake 
now bears—evidence that the abo- 
tigines were not insensible to the 
charms of nature here so profusely 
exhibited. 

Sitting here at my table, yet ‘‘sail- 
ing the lake over,” nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than to return a vote 
of thanks to the early settlers of the 
Granite state, because, instead of 
spoiling this lake by some dreadful, 
common-place appellation, they just 
let it alone. And so Winnipiseogee 
it is, thanks to the aborigines! Who 
shall say that the savage who wan- 
dered through these hunting-grounds, 
or skimmed over this placid lake in 
his birchen craft, was insensible to 
the charms of nature, when, as he 
gazed, he cried, **This is Winni- 
piseogee,”—‘‘ The Smile of the Great 
Spirit”? Which of the two was the 
poet, the man who dared to call those 
sublime summits, sixty miles away, 
the ‘‘ White Hills,” or the savage, 
to whom they were the mysterious 
** Agiocochook,” which he never dared 
to ascend, because he imagined them 
peopled with invisible spirits, who 
controlled the storms and tempests? 
There may be nothing in a name, 
after all, but I do thank our Whittier 
for wresting ‘‘Round pond,” in Ha- 
verhill, Mass., from _ sacrilegious 
hands, and returning it to its abo- 
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riginal christening as ‘Kenosha 
lake.” I only wish he would do the 
same to ‘* Plug pond” (think of it!), 
a neighboring charming bit of water. 
If there is nothing else that can save 
our picturesque gems of nature from 
such commonplace and oftentimes 
vulgar names, let us by all means 
turn to the vocabulary of the aborigi- 
nal poet, and humbly rechristen them. 

There has been a dispute among 
the learned in Indian lore as to the 
true rendering of the word Winni- 
piseogee. Does it mean ** The Smile 
of the Great Spirit,” or ‘+ Pleasant 
Water ‘in a High Place’? Some 
scholars favor the former, while the 
latter has no less earnest advocates. 
Whatever the word means, the lake 
itself signifies both. Topographically, 
under the surveyor’s eye and the mill 
owner's estimate, it is pleasant water 
in a high place. To the poet, and all 
who have an eye anointed like his, it 
is the smile of the Great Spirit. In 
this connection it may be well to re- 
late the origin of the name according 
to the Indian tradition, which may 
be taken for what it is worth, though, 
for that matter, it is probably as true 
as many in the white men’s annals. 
We curtail it of most of its rhetorical 
appendages, and give the mere out- 
line of the legend. 

Ellacoya, daughter of the proud 
chief Ahanton, was the belle of the 
Indian land. She was beautiful as a 
sunbeam, and the willow by the lake- 
side was not more fair. Like a wild 
fawn was she upon the hills; her 
voice was like the music of rippling 
waters. Far and wide went the re- 
nown of her beauty among the tribes, 
and many were the chiefs who sought 
her hand. But she listened not to 
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their wooing, but still danced on in 
her maidenhood, free as the birds 
that twittered in the boughs above 
her father’s lodge by the lake shore. 

One day, however, there came sail- 
ing across the lake in his birchen 
canoe a young chief whom Ellacoya 
had never seen before. At the first 
glance she knew she loved him, for 
the warrior was young and brave and 
handsome, and wore on his head the 
eagle plumes of a great sagamore. 

‘*My name is Kona,” said the 
stranger chief, ‘‘and I have come 
from the midst of yonder blue hills to 
woo Ellacoya, the Light of the Beau- 
tiful Water. Will she go with me? 
Will she leave her father’s wigwam, 
and be the wife of Kona, the Eagle?” 

He had advanced and taken the 
hand of the princess ere he spoke, 
and now bending till his eagle plumes 
touched her dark cheek, he waited 
for his answer. Looking up into his 
with her dusky eyes, at last she said,— 

**Ellacoya loves the young chief. 
The words of Kona have stolen into 
her heart. She will go with him if 
her father will but consent.” 

‘*Then Kona will ask no more,” 
said the sagamore. ‘*Let him see 
the sachem. He has been an enemy, 
but he will be his foeman no longer 
if he will give him Ellacoya for his 
wife.” 

At that very moment Ahanton, re- 
turning from a foray, his face flushed 
with victory, his falcon plumes danc- 
ing in the breeze, advanced to where 
they stood. Darkly lowered the 
chieftain’s brow as his fierce eyes 
fell on the form of his enemy. He 
grasped his tomahawk, and half 
raised it in his hand, when his daugh- 
ter sprang before him. Wildly she 
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raised her pleading eyes to his, and 
with clasped hands, said,— 

‘*Oh! spare him! spare Kona the 
Eagle, for Ellacoya loves him. Slay 
him, and Ellacoya dies too. She 
cannot live without bim.” 

Ahanton’s half raised arm fell pow- 
erless, the vindictive fury vanished 
from his face. A soft glow succeeded 
the fiery burning in his eyes. He 
stood a moment silent, then, leading 
his daughter by the hand, he went to 
where the young chief stood with 
folded arms waiting for his time to 
speak. 

‘** Kona the Young Eagle is a great 
chief,” said the sachem, ‘‘ and he is 
brave. He has come into the village 
of his enemies like a noble warrior, 
and not like a dog or a creeping 
snake. The heart of Ahanton has 
gone forth to meet him. Would he 
take the fair flower from her father’s 
wigwam to be his wife? If he would, 
Ellacoya shall go with him, and here- 
after between Ahanton and the Young 
Eagle there shall be peace.” 

‘**Then let the chief swear it,” 
cried the young warrior, ‘‘for Kona 
loves the Light of the Beautiful 
Water, and she shall sit in his lodge 
and sing to his children among the 
murmuring pines, beyond the dark 
blue hills to the northward.” 

‘*By the Great Manitou I swear 
it!” said Ahanton, “and may his 
lightning scathe the one who breaks 
the bond between us.” 

Thus was Ellacoya wooed and won. 
Two nights and days they feasted in 
the village by the lake. There were 
hunts and mimic battles among the 
warriors, and dances strange and 
fantastic among the Indian maids. 

On the third day the young chief 
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signified his intention of returning. 
His canoe was loosened from its 
moorings, and Ellacoya, accompanied 
by a train of forest girls, went with 
him to the water’s: edge. Ellacoya 
stepped with him into the boat, the 
young chief took the paddles, and 
they rowed from the shore. 

A dozen barges, containing Ahanton 
and his bravest warriors, followed in 
their wake. The morning sun shone 
brightly upon the silver waters of the 
lake, and the dash of the oars lit up 
the broad translucent surface with the 
flash of diamonds. In the middle of 
the lake they paused. The young 
chief rested on his paddle, and Ahan- 
ton swept up in his barge. 

“Let Kona the Young Eagle depart,” 
said the grim chieftain. ‘* There is 
peace between thee and me, between 
thy people and my’ people. Thou 
hast taken the light from the lodge of 
Ahanton : let her be the bond between 
us.” 

‘*The Young Eagle goes to his home 
with a happy heart, for he has won 
his heart’s love,” answered Kona. 
** To Ahanton he will ever be a friend. 
And, see, the Great Spirit looks down 
and smiles upon us.” 

It seemed indeed as if Heaven was 
smiling upon them, for the lake was 
all agleam as if with kindly love. 
Gently and pleasantly the flashing 
waters rippled and shivered around 
them. The tiny wavelets seem to woo 
and beckon, their silvery crests alight 
with laughs and smiles. The red 
warriors caught the bright glow of 
the sunlit waters, and their romantic 
natures responded to the spell. 

‘It is a happy omen,” cried Ahan- 
ton. ‘*The Manitou is pleased, and 
your union will be one of love, peace, 
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and happiness. Hereafter, that the 
tribes may know that there is peace 
between us, let the water be known 
as The Smile of the Great Spirit— 
Winnipiseogee.” 

The facility with which this beauti- 
ful lake is reached by the various 
routes places it within the means of 
every one to visit its scenery. In the 
warm season the two elegant steamers, 
‘*The Lady of the Lake” and the 
**Mount Washington,” ply upon the 
lake ; two points at which it may be 
approached from the south, and two 
points of departure for the mountains. 
The former runs between Wiers sta- 
tion in Laconia, Centre Harbor, and 
Wolfeborough; and the latter between 
Alton Bay, Wolfeborough, and Centre 
Harbor. The Boston, Concord & 
Montreal Railroad connects with the 
former at Wiers, and the Boston & 
Maine with the latter at Alton Bay. 
At Wolfeborough there is a rail con- 
nection with the Eastern Railroad by 
the Wolfeborough Branch at Wolfe- 
borough Junction, in Wakefield. The 
distance of the lake from Boston is 
little more than a hundred miles. 

By far the greater number of visi- 
tors to Lake Winnipiseogee land at 
the Wiers, a station on the Montreal 
road. To those who regard this 
pleasant little hamlet merely as a con- 
venient place to dine in, or perhaps to 
secure a night’s rest before going 
farther up the lake, I would say, after 
the country fashion, ‘* That’s where 
you made your mistake ;” for some of 
the grandest and most beautiful scen- 
ery, to say nothing of certain wonder- 
ful fishing privileges, is to be found in 
this vicinity. Indeed, the place grows 
upon one the longer he lingers. 
There are two large hotels on the lake 
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shore, and further up the hillside, 
overlooking the lake, is the Winne- 
coette house, kept by Mr. Doolittle. 
In the grove on the hillside is the lo- 
cality chosen by the veterans of the 
last war in which to hold their annual 
campfires. The place is also the site 
of the annual camp-meetings of the 
Methodists of New England. Here 
is their auditorium, surrounded by 
the tabernacles of various village con- 
gregations. There are winding walks 
cleared through the undergrowth, 
swings swung from lofty branches, 
and several croquet lawns. 

At camp-meeting time the people 
gather to this spot by thousands. 
At morning, noon, and night there is 
a song of praise, in which every voice 
joins, rising and swelling upon the 
air in agrand diapason, which makes 
the usual “church singing” appear, as 
it often is, the most effete of all the 
services of religion. Tent, cottage,’ 
boarding-house, grove, and beach are 
all vocal with Jehovah’s praise. Sun- 
ny-faced childhood and furrowed 
cheeks, alike forgetting their youth 


or years, join in the songs with en-- 


raptured gladness, while Heaven bends 
to listen to the strain. Then the sun- 
set gates of the sky roll back their 
bars of gold in such a way as almost 
to leave the impression that the 
‘*Gates Ajar”’ were something more 
than a poetic fancy, and that the 
angels had drawn back those golden 
bolts to listen to the song. 

An evening at the Wiers at such a 
time, especially a moonlight evening, 
is something for a poet to rave about. 
There is a quiet, a stillness, that is 
almost solemn ; all discordant sounds 
are hushed. The moon shines with 
a soft, mellow light, the winds are in 
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a whisper, the trees are either silent 
and motionless, or speak together in 
such low tones that they make only 
a soft lullaby tothe soul. The waters 
of the lake sleep in tranquil beauty in 
the holy light, on the peaceful shore 
the ripples musically murmur, and if 
we look upon the water we shall see 
the lengthened image of the moon be- 
come a straight upright column of 
gold hanging in the sapphire deep. 

In the morning we will take our 
seats on the upper deck of the little 
steamer whose white garments, border- 
ed with a band of gilt, floated in the 
breeze from the prow of her name- 
sake; the gangway plank is landed, 
and we are off across the rippling sur- 
face of the lake. The sky is clear; 
there are just clouds enough to re- 
lieve the soft blue, and fleck the sen- 
tinel hills with shadows; and over 
the wide panorama of distant mount- 
ains a soft dreamy violet haze settles, 
tinging them, as Emerson says the 
south wind, in May days, 


“ Tints the haman countenance 
With a color of romance.” 


The vast flood of Winnipiseogee is 
shut in here by the jutting points of 
adjacent islands which would seem to 
bar all progress in any direction. The 
scenery, an unending panorama of 
the Isles of the Great Spirit, floats by 
like a glorious painting, as we wind 
in and out of the mazy channels that 
form this mighty labyrinth of land 
and water. Some of these islands 
are high and bold, some low and flat. 
Some are densly wooded with pine, 
oak, birch, and maple; some are 
almost bare. Some have a thicket of 
bushes, over which towers a single 
lofty pine. Others have gravelly 
beaches, rarely sandy coves, and 
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many have rocky shores. Now we 
creep around a green and grassy 
point, now under an ancient tree 
whose gnarled and drooping arms al- 
most sweep our deck. Again we are 
lost in the solemn shadow of a stern 
and lofty cliff, whose perpendicular 
front is seamed and shattered by the 
great angular notches peculiar to 
granite in which feldspar largely pre- 
dominates. Over the beetling brow 
of this cliff leans a dark, densely tuft- 
ed, rugged pine, with one huge pro- 
jecting limb that runs out horizontally 
far over the water, like the arm of a 
black giant stretched out in silent 
threatening toward lake and sky ; or 
perhaps as a guardian sentinel over 
the deep and shadowy dell, carpeted 
with winter-green, that winds inland 
from the foot of the cliff. 

We pass Bear island and Rattle- 
snake island, the former a large, green, 
sloping isle, with an outline not unlike 
the back of a bear ; the other a small, 
dome-like shaped islet, which in for- 
mer times abounded with the crotalus 
horridus, many of which were of un- 
usually large size. Rattlesnakes ex- 
ceeding ten feet in length were fre- 
quently found on this island, but the 
species is nearly extinct in this section. 
Beyond Bear island, as the steamer 
shoots across a little bay, we get a 
noble view of the Sandwich range, 
the most striking picture, perhaps, to 
be seen on the lake. As you look up 
the bay between Red Hill on the left 
and the Ossipee Mountains on the 
right, the whole chain is seen several 
miles away. At the first glance the 
mountains almost seem to be floating 
in the air, and we almost expect to 
see them fade away the next moment. 
But, no, there they are, though looking 
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weird and unsubstantial, lonely Cho- 
corua, who seems to have pushed his 
fellows away from him, standing 
farthest away in the north-west. 
The hills are sleeping, and the water 
around you has the same quality of a 
still ecstasy. That is dreaming too— 
dreaming, perhaps, of the splendor of 
old days, when the red man’s craft 
alone disturbed its bosom. 

Another view, scarcely less lovely 
and much more grand and exciting, 
is where one gets a passing glimpse 
of Mount Washington from the 
steamer’s deck. We have passed 
the westerly declivity of the Ossipee 
range, and, looking across a low slope 
of the Sandwich range and far back 
of them, we see a dazzling white 
spot gleaming on the northern hori- 
As we look, it mounts higher 
and higher into the sky, and assumes 
a majesty that is unmistakable. 
Why should old Whiteface, which 
seems, at a careless glance, much 
higher by its nearness, or the haughty 
Chocorua, produce less joyous, less 
sublime emotions than that tinted 
etching on the northern sky? That 
mountain in the north, dim gray in 
the distance except the dome that is 
crowned with winter, is Mount Wash- 
ington, the king of the White Moun- 
tains. Towering from its plateau 
built for its throne, more than fifty 
miles away, is the crest that has no 
rival in our northern latitude this 
side the Rocky Mountains, and from 
which a wider area can be measured 
by the eye than can be seen elsewhere 
on the eastern side of the Mississippi. 

The little craft steams on. Now 
we float through a still, deep cove, 
around whose margins the great pike 
basks under the broad green lily-pads. 
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Then we pass through a narrow strait 
between two bold, dark headlands, 
where the deep water boils and whirls 
and foams. Anon we turn a point, 
and lie as in a cradle in a little emer- 
ald bay, with a wooded beach at one 
side sloping to the crinkling waves. 
A verdant thicket comes down to the 
marge at two points. There is grass 
between, and a tufted hemlock over- 
head. Great Nature made this as a 
spot where she might take her lovers 
to her heart. Diana’s white limbs 
would shine like pearl beneath those 
translucent waters. It is like an Ar- 
cadian scene, or a pictured dell in an 
Ionian isle. Perhaps some Indian 
Undine had her home there in the old 
time. A group of girls on the shore 
beneath the umbrageous foliage re- 
minds us of the scene in the Odyssey 
where Nausicaa and her maids come 
down to the tide to comfort Ulysses 
the wanderer. 

To the left, crowning the delightful 
slope of a hill, is Centre Harbor, one 
of the points of rest on the shores of 
the lake. We have steamed ten miles 
since we left Wiers Landing, and it 
has been like a voyage to another 
world. Here, for a time, we rest. A 
spacious hotel with broad piazzas 
tempts us to enter. We wander up 
a winding walk, and through arched, 
vine-covered arbors strung along the 
flower-bordered path, to the portal. 
It is the Senter House, five hundred 
and fifty-three feet above the level of 
the sea, and commanding an extend- 
ed and delightful view of the lake. 
Some of the most enchanting drives 
in the world can be had in this vicin- 
ity. One of the most interesting ex- 
cursions is to the summit of Red Hill, 
which rises five miles distant, and 
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stands some over two thousand feet 
above the sea. The eminence owes 
its name to the fact that it is covered 
with the uva ursa, the leaves of which 
have the most vivid red color imagin- 
able in the autumn. Every one visits. 
it, and it is the place above all others. 
to stndy the lake, which is spread, 
with all its varied beauty of mirror- 
ing waters, green islands, graceful 
curving shores, and picturesque coves, 
at its feet. Says Starr King,—*Who- 
ever misses the view from Red Hill 
loses the most fascinating and thor- 
oughly enjoyable view from a modern 
mountain height that can be gained 
from any eminence in the tourist’s. 
path.” 

Though it is still late in the season, 
the hotels are full. New York, Bos- 
ton, and Providence have sent their 
élite, and Philadelphia and Chicago 
have representatives here. What a 
wonderful glimpse of the great un- 
known world of wealth and fashion 
is opened to the bashful rustic, as, 
standing on the broad hotel piazza at 
Centre Harbor, he witnesses the ar- 
rival of the six-horse Conway stages 
as they roll down from the mountains 
sixty miles away, and dash up to the 
hotel steps, followed by the descent 
of linen-wrapped travellers, hardly 
recognizable under the extra covering 
of mountain dust, and then the bang 
and rattle of big ‘‘ Saratogas,” which, 
recklessly tossed from the lofty 
perches to the piazza, envelop him 
in a cloud of choking, blinding dust! 
With what awe he watches the pretty 
groups of low-voiced, daintily dressed 
** city boarders,” as they flit about the 
balconies and through the long parlors. 
Ah! fashion reigns here, the same as 
on Tremont street or Fifth avenue. 
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Ellacoya in her deerskin robes and 
porcupine embroideries would be 
laughed at; so would the milk-maid 
of Addison’s and Johnson’s day, in 
her dress of linsey-woolsey, and roses 
in her hair. ; 

Again seated upon the deck of the 
** Mount Washington,” we glide down 
the narrow inlet around which Centre 
Harbor is built, and follow the shad- 
ows, while 

“ Slow up the slopes of Ossipee 
They chase the lessening light.” 

Again I lean over the railing of the 
stern, and follow with dreamy gaze 
the serpentine track of the vessel as 
it winds among the islands in its 
course. As of yore, I turn my eager 
eyes to catch a glimpse of some tall 
mountain summit, as now here, now 
there, somebody exclaims, *‘ There is 
Chocorua!” ‘* Red Hill!” ‘ Ossipee 
Mountains !” “Copple-Crown !” It had 
been a dull gray day; but before we 
reached our destination the sun sudden- 
ly peeped out from the sodden clouds, 
and looked at us with a cordial smile, 
as if to atone for all his previous 
coldness. Before us stretches the 
lake, gorgeous from reflection, glitter- 
ing beneath the lingering sunshine 
like burnished steel, while in far 
away cove and inlet it deepens into 
shadowy indistinctness, and farther 
still stretches a dull gray, monoto- 
nous calm. Huge shadows loiter over 
the two Belknap Hills, and northward 
distant Chocorua lifts his bleached 
head, so tenderly touched now with 
gray and gold, like some great re- 
cumbent monster keeping guard over 
his watery domain. On the nearest 
shore is a wide stretch of lawn and 
tillage land, fringed with scarlet su- 
machs and flaming maples, with here 
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and there a gleam of pale gold to 
mark the place of some solitary elm 
or birch. Scarcely less brilliant are 
the hills around, that like Titanic 
Dolly Vardens loom up in all the 
splendor of autumn’s red and gold, 
coquettishly bright and winsome when 
the sun’s rays fall upon them, or 
looking frowningly beneath his mo- 
mentary beclouding. 

And now the shadows begin slowly 
to fall. Old Gunstock, directly op- 
posite, towards the setting sun, first 
dons its sombre mantle, and turns a 
coldly jealous face to the lower hills 
that with their gorgeously tinted 
slopes lie rosy and rediant beneath 
the kisses of the recreant sun-god, 
who finds time to bestow a smile even 
upon Mount Belknap, whose rugged 
peak reddens and frowns by turns, 
as if pleased in spite of itself with 
attentions that it knows only too well 
will be as quickly withdrawn. Even 
the little islands, with their gay col- 
ored adornings, catch an unusual 
brightness from the fast descending 
rays, and watch their own reflections 
in the placid mirror of the lake with 
something like satisfaction. Lower 
and lower he sinks—our faithless 
Apollo; closer and more closely he 
draws the cloudy curtains of his char- 
iot about his retreating face. Cool 
and chill the mountain air strikes up- 
on us, with a hint of frostiness in it 
that all of October’s glorious pageant- 
ry cannot make us quite oblivious of. 
And now grand old Copple-Crown in 
the south-east grows sternly dark, 
and Tumble Down Dick lifts its one 
sided height gloomily; the lower 
peaks are enshrouded in twilight; 
the lingering glow upon the lake fades 
into a dull leaden gray; the night 
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has come, and gradually takes posses- 
sion at once of forest, lake, and shore. 

But there is Wolfeborough, crown- 
ing two beautiful slopes of land ris- 
ing from a bay of the lake. Lights 
are gleaming from the Pavilion and 
the Glendon House, shining far out 
upon the grounds, and inviting the 
wayfarer to a hospitable reception. 
The steamer lands at a little wharf, 
and we walk up to the Glendon House, 
a large and handsome establishment, 
fitted up with all the modern improve- 
ments, and capable of accommodating 
two hundred guests. It is surround- 
ed by extensive and neatly kept 
grounds, and is so placed as to give 
a water prospect from every side. A 
double veranda surrounds the house, 
affording delightful shade and fine 
promenades at all times. But one of 
its chief attractions is the peculiar 
construction of its roof, which being 
flat gives an unsurpassed opportunity 
to examine the surrounding country, 
and is a place of great resort at the 
sunrise and the sunset of a summer 
day. 

One of the great charms of Wolfe- 
borough is the moonlight, which is 
nowhere so beautiful as here. Let 
not the reader declare that it is ** all 
moonshine,” when we assure him that 
there is a vast difference in moon- 
light. At Wolfeborough, it is not 
thin, bluish, and chilly, nor is it 
deathly white, as if haunted by spec- 
tres, nor has it a weird hue and in- 
fluence, suggesting fairies and frolic- 
some fays; rather is its color a deli- 
cate luminous cream, and its beams 
do not rain in silver streams, but 
gush, as it were, from all the veins of 
the air, There is an Oriental rich- 
ness about it, an Italian sorcery, that 
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I have felt nowhere else. What a 
rare joy a sail on the lake is then! 
It is full of exhilaration. Everybody 
goes into raptures over it. From 
seven to ten o’clock, and often later, 
the bay is literally alive with craft. 
From all sides of the water, starting 
out from all conceivable docks and 
landings, all kinds of vessels, from 
the tiniest shell to a fair sized wher- 
ry—all sorts of crews, from a single 
boy or girl to a crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen, all laughing and chatter- 
ing, voices ringing out in the soft air 
and harmonizing sweetly with the 
mellifluous moonlight, the long line 
of lights on either side of the shore 
flashing on each merry party as they 
pass, while over all there is an influ- 
ence, a covering and beauty, like the 
ancient pillars of cloud and flame,— 
all these combine with the boating to 
make a moonlight sail on the lake at 
Wolfeborough an experience to re- 
member until one’s latest year. 

I am not writing an intentional eu- 
logy of the lake ;—still one cannot well 
visit Winnipiseogee without becoming 
influenced in a certain way that would 
render him oblivious of the charms of 
other places. For the time he is fas- 
cinated ; the Cleopatra sorceries of the 
lake enchain him in a willing bondage. 
And this fascination does not cease 
with departure. Every year’s ex- 
perience and widening knowledge of 
this resort only increases its charms 
in the eyes of old dwellers, and adds 
to the throng of new comers. Board- 
ing and hotel accommodations have 
to be extended year by year. All 
classes of people seek its shores, and 
the worshipper of nature, the seeker 
for pleasure, the soul needing rest, 
and the disciple of ‘*Old Izaak,” will 
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find here what he seeks. The invig- 
orating lake breeze braces up the in- 
valid, adds bloom to the cheek of 
beauty, and is creative of an appetite 
that Vitellius Cesar or Heliogabalus 
might have envied. 

At the southern point of the lake 
is Alton Bay, a quiet hamlet shut in 
by hills. Originally christened Mer- 
ry Meeting Bay, it was the earliest 
settled place on the lake, dating back 
to the year 1710. Its earlier history 
is tragic with Indian surprisals and 
massacres. But the memory of those 
far away events scarcely troubles one 
now as he gazes upon the little village 
slumbering so quietly in its sheltered 
nook. As you approach it from the 
lake it looks like a miniature Venice 
amid its lagoons. The boat winds its 
way among the numerous islands, giv- 
ing the traveller occasional glimpses 
of roofs and spires among the trees, 
until, all at once,.the bay opens, and 
there is the village nestling on the 
shore, watched over by the guardian 
hills that surround it. There are nota 
few delightful mountain drives in the 
neighborhood, and magnificent views 
of the lake are obtained from the sum- 
mits of the surrounding hills. The 
Bay View House is the largest hotel, 
and is pleasantly located, and affords 
at reasonable price excellent accom- 
modations to its guests. 

Another delightful point on the lake 
is Lake Village, in the township of 
Gilford. Long Bay, an arm of the 
great lake, stretches down like a knife- 
blade. The village reposing on its 
shore is lovely as a poet’s dream. 
Happy is he who has yet to take a 
first view of Winnipiseogee from the 
ridge above the village. Leaving the 
busy little mart, with its mills, facto- 
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ries, and machine shops, we wander 
up through the fields to a pleasant 
terrace. With the town at our feet, 
we look down upon the Beautiful 
Water. It is a scene for an artist. 
Woods and fields and charming isl- 
ands, the mirrory lake, and the 
mountains beyond, all disclose a land- 
scape of remarkable beauty. We 
have gazed upon it often, and each 
time we discover new beauty in the 
scene. 

But our pilgrim feet cannot linger 
forever in this “ Land of Beulah.” 
Half regretfully we take our last boat- 
ride on the lake. It is the last of Oc- 
tober, but the day is warm, the sun- 
shine golden. What charms of color 
enshrine the shores! and below, how 
the waters change at every passing 
breeze! Now it is blue, now gray, 
purple, azure. The lake is like an 
opal. Its chameleon hues are won- 
derful. Yonder is a shore where the 
tall and stately pine borders the wa- 
ter line with living green. Under- 
neath there is a mound of heaped 
earth. Can you not fancy the soul of 
some grim old sagamore lying under 
those waving boughs? Now we pass 
an island in the lake. What an en- 
trancing shore! Surely Circe might 
reign there, or Calypso hold there 
a Ulysses in enchantment. Fairy 
Ariels and Peablossoms come to one’s 
mind, and all the splendid richness 
of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


‘The velvet grass seems carpet meet 
For the light fairies’ lively feet; 
Yon tufted kno]! with daisies strewn 
Might make proud Oberon a throne, 
While, hidden in the thicket nigh, 
Puck should brood o’er his frolic sly ; 
And where profuse the wood-vetch clings 
Round ash and elm in verdant rings, 
Its pale and azure pencilled flower 
Should canopy Titania’s bower,” 
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Artists are said to find better stud- 
ies on Lake George. There may be 
perhaps more of manageable pict- 
uresqueness in the combinations of its 
coves and cliffs; but for larger pro- 
portioned landscapes, to be enjoyed 
by the eye, if not so easily handled 
by the brush and pencil, Winni- 
piseogee is immeasurably superior. 
Its artistic and infinite variety never 
wearies, while at Lake George the 
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visitor forever feels the need of wider 
reaches in the mountain views, and 
richer combinations of the forest wild- 
ness, and longs for a glimpse now 
and then furnished by the New Hamp- 
shire lake. Winnipiseogee satisfies, 
its genial influences are peculiarly 
elevating, and all its various charms 
combine to prove that ‘“*A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever.” 


EDWARD GOVE’S INSURRECTION OF 1683.—THE SECOND 
AMERICAN REBELLION. 


BY J. C. SANBORN. 


Before the Great Revolution of 
1776 there were three smaller rebel- 
lions in the United States, or Provin- 
ces as they were called. One of these 
was Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, 
and another was that which took place 
on the coronation of William III as 
King of England. These two are well 
known, but between the former and the 
latter a small rebellion broke out in 
New Hampsbire, which is not much 
known, but which should be more 
familiar, as it was the forerunner of 
the downfall of Andros in 1689. 

New Hampshire, which was first 
settled in 1623, had been for half a 
century united with Massachusetts ; 
but when Charles II came to the throne 
of England in 1660 he wished to pun- 
ish the Massachusetts Puritans, and 
with this end in view made New 
Hampshire a royal province, to have 
a governor of its own. As this sepa- 
ration from Massachusetts was against 
the wishes of the New Hampshire 
settlers, the king, hoping to conciliate 
them, named a council in his new prov- 


ince and called an assembly. This 
assembly, meeting in 1680, enacted a 
code of laws borrowed from those of 
Massachusetts. When the king saw 
these laws he rejected them as “ fanat- 
ical and absurd,” and, persuaded by 
Robert Mason, who hoped thus to fur- 
ther his own interests,ehe appointed 
Cranfield, a London official, who be- 
came deeply indebted to Mason, the 
first royal governor. Robert Mason, 
whose claims to the proprietorship of 
New Hampshire indirectly furnished 
one of the causes of the rebellion 
which is the subject of this article, 
was a grandson of Capt. John Mason, 
to whom, many years before, in con- 
nection with a baronet named Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the Plymouth 
Council had given an enormous grant, 
covering almost the whole of what is 
now Maine and New Hampshire. 
Afterward Mason and Gorges divid- 
ed, and the former took as his share 
the whole of modern New Hampshire. 
It was to give Robert Mason a con- 
trol over the settlers that Cranfield 
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was so tyrannical, and enacted so 
many severe laws. Now the assem- 
bly refused their consent to these laws ; 
and when Cranfield found that they 
would not obey him in all that he did, 
. he dissolved the assembly at once. 
This ‘step secured him the ill-will of 
all the men of New Hampshire, and 
soon the feeling of resentment rose so 
high as to result in a rebellion. In 
1683, in a report made to the Board of 
Trade by Randolph, one of the king’s 
officers in New Hampshire, there is a 
very good account of this rebellion, 
and from this report I will quote a 
few passages : 


A short time after, one Edward 
Gove, who served for the town of 
Hampton, a leading man and a great 
stickler for the late proceedings of 
the assembly, made it his business to 
stir the people up to rebellion by giv- 
ing out that the governor, as vice-ad- 
miral, acted by the commission of his 
royal highness who was a Papist, and 
would bring popery in amongst them ; 
that the govgrnor was a pretended 
governor, and his commission was 
signed in Scotland. He endeavored, 
with a great deal of pains, to make a 
party. and solicited many of the con- 
siderable persons in each town to join 
with him to recover their liberties in- 
fringed by his majesty’s placing a 
governor over them; further adding 
that his sword was drawn, and he 
would not lay it down till he knew who 
should hold the government. He dis- 
coursed at Portsmouth to Mr. Martyn, 
treasurer, and soon after to Capt. 
Hall of Dover, which they discovered 
to the governor, who immediately dis- 
patched messengers with warrants to 
the constable of Exeter ana Hampton 
to arrest Gove ; and fearing he might 
get a party too strong for the civil 
power (as indeed it proved, for Jus- 
tice Weare and a marshal were re- 
pulsed), the governor forthwith order- 
ed the militia of the whole province 
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to be in arms; and understanding by 
the marshal that Gove could not be 
apprehended at Hampton by himself 
and a constable, but had gone to 
his party at Exeter (from whence he 
suddenly returned with twelve men 
mounted and armed with swords, pis- 
tols, and guns, a trumpet sounding, and 
Gove with his sword drawn riding at 
the head of them), was taking horse 
and with a part of the troop intended 
to take Gove and his company, but 
the governor was prevented by a mes- 
senger from Hampton, who brought 
word that they were met withal, and 
taken by the militia of the town, and 
were secured with a guard ; the trum- 
peter forcing his way escaped, after 
whom a hue and cry was sent to 
all parts, but as yet he is not taken. 
This rising was, unexpectedly to the 
party, made on the 21st day of Jan- 
uary, 1683. It is generally believed 
that many considerable persons, at 
whose houses Gove either sent or call- 
ed to come out and stand for their 
liberties, would have joined with him 
had he not discovered his designs or 
appeared in arms at that day. For 
upon the 30th of January being ap- 
pointed by the governor a day of pub- 
lic humiliation, they designed to cut 
off the governor, Mr. Mason, and some 
others whom they affected not. The 
governor sent a strong party of horse 
to guard the prisoners, then in irons, 
from Hampton to Portsmouth. They 
were brought before the governor and 
council and examined, when Gove be- 
haved very insolently. 


When arrested, Gove and his com- 
panions were put under the charge of 
Capt. Walter Barefoote at New Cas- 
tle, so the record quaintly says, ‘In 
regarde that ye prison was out of re- 
paire.” While in custody here, Gove 
wrote a letter to the justices who were 
about to try him, and in it he describes 
his condition. He says,—*‘ My tears 
are in my eyes, I can hardly see .. . 
If ever New England had need of a 
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Solomon or David it is now... 
Wee have a hard prison, a good keeper, 
a hard Captain, irons an inch over, 
five foot seven inches long, two men 
locked together, yet I had, I thank 
God for it, a very goode night’s rest.” 
On the 15th of February, 1683, a spe- 
cial court was called to try Gove and 
his comrades, and ‘after long con- 
sideration the jury found Gove guilty 
of high treason, . . . and all the rest 
in arms, . . . the governor ordered 
the court to suspend its judgement 
(on the latter) till His Majesty’s 
pleasure should be known therein; 
most of them being young men and 
unacquainted with the law.” The 
judge, who, it is said, shed tears 
while sentencing Gove, pronounced 
the dreadful sentence that he should be 
hung, drawn, and quartered ,—that be- 
ing the punishment for the offence. 
This judge, Richard Waldron, was a 
very important man in the New Hamp- 
shire colony. He was promoted from 
the rank of captain to that of colonel, 
and in his capacity as judge sentenced 
three Quaker women to be whipped 
through Dover, Hampton, and Salis- 
bury, and soon to Dedham. This order 
was obeyed only in Dover and Hamp- 
ton, however, for in Salisbury, Walter 
Barefoote, the deputy governor, took 
them out of the constable’s hands pre- 
tending to deliver them up to the offi- 
cers of Newbury, but really protect- 
ing them and sending them out of 
Waldron’s reach. Whittier has cele- 
brated this event in his Poem of ** How 
the women went from Dover,” as 
follows : 


“Show me the order, and meanwhile strike 
A blow at your peril!” said Justice Pike. 
Of all the rulers the lands possessed, 

Wisest and boldest was he, and best. 


“ He read the warrant: “ These convey 
From our precincts; at every town on the way 
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Give each ten lashes.’ God judge the brute! 
1 tread his warrant under my foot! 


Cut loose these poor ones and let them go! 
Come what will of it, all men shall know 


No warrant is good, though backed by the Crown, 
For whipping women in Salisbury town!” 


Six years after Gove’s trial, on the 
27th of June, 1689, Major Waldron 
was killed by the Indians, whose an- 
ger he had provoked in capturing some 
of their tribe and selling them into 
slavery. This happened in 1676. Two 
squaws asked Waldron if they might 
spend the night of the 27th in his 
house. No suspicion was aroused by 
this request, and the Major showed 
them how to unfasten the doors, in 
case they wished to go out during the 
night. Merandowit asked Waldron 
what he would do if the Indians should 
attack him, and the Major carelessly 
told him that he could assemble a 
hundred men by merely raising his 
finger. During the night the gates 
were opened, and the Indians outside 
rushed in and entered the Major’s 
apartment. At first he drove them 
back with his sword, which he had 
seized as he sprang from bed, but he 
was soon stunned and overpowered. 
After a supper, which the inhabitants 
of the house were forced to provide, 
the Indians tortured Major Waldron, 
till, faint from loss of blood, he fell 
forward, when one of the Indians 
held his own sword beneath him, and 
falling on its point he expired. It is 
said that the Quakers, whom he order- 
ed to be flogged, foretold his horrible 
death. 

But to return to Gove and his com- 
panions. Most of these were pardon- 
ed, and Gove himself, after being 
sent over to England and confined in 
the Tower for some years, was par- 
doned and sent back to Hampton. 
There is on file in the State Paper 
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Office in England a petition of his 
wife to pardon her husband. She 
gives as his excuse that he was intoxi- 
cated at the time, and hints at a streak 
of insanity which ran in his family. 
After his return to America he lived 
but a short time, and always contend- 
ed that a slow poison had been admin- 
istered to him in prison. His house, 
a part of it, still stands in Seabrook, 
and there is growing on the premises a 
pear-tree which it is said he brought 
from England with him. His descend- 
ants became Quakers, and some of 
them still worship in the old Quaker 
meeting-house in Seabrook, which was 
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formerly a part of Hampton ; and it is 
near this old church that Gove’s re- 
mains lie buried. 

Thus ended the first rebellion in 
New England. It hastened Cran- 
field’s removal, but was of little per- 
manent consequence compared with 
that which occasioned the downfall of 
Sir Edmund Andros six years after- 
ward, when Cranfield, Randolph, and 
many other supporters of tyranny went 
down with Sir Edmund. Randolph, 
who had been active in punishing 
Gove, was himself imprisoned in Bos- 
ton, and wrote many piteous letters 
to King William asking to be set free. 


HOW POLLY CAME HOME. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Elisha and I have allers worked hard, and saved up all we could, 
Not that we expected it would ever do us much good, 

But there was Tom and Moses, and there was Elizy Ann, 

And she was our only darter, and she had n’t much of a man! 
He was kinder shiftless and lazy. and never see nothin’ to do: 
He was born so awfully tired he ’d never got rested through ! 


I said that Elizy Ann was all the darter we had: 

We had another one, Polly,—but Polly she managed bad. 

Jim Pearl, as worked at days’ works, she captivated his eye, 

And she was a silly young flirt, and he courted her all on the sly: 
But as soon as Elisha found out how matters were goin’ along, 

He reasoned with Polly, and told her she’d done uncommonly wrong! 


He and I talked it over, nights, after we'd got into bed, 

And the boys wa’n’t round, nor nobody else, to hear what was said. 
Elisha, he’d get so excited he’d kick off the bed-clothes like sin, 
Which is awful provokin’, I think, after once a body’s tucked in: 
And he swore by some oaths that are mild and fit for a deacon to use, 
He’d disown Polly forever, if she did n’t come round to his views. 


Elisha is sot as the hills: no man could be more so than he: 

But Polly ’s a chip of the old block, and a good deal more sotter is she ; 
And when her father explained she must give the mitten to Jim, 

She kept on hemmin’ a ruffle and hummin’ a Methodist hymn ; 

And I thought to myself she was taking it dreadful quiet and mild, 

But Polly ’s a person that never allows herself to get riled. 
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Next day was quarterly meetin’; the deacon and I allers go; 

The preachin’ is giner’ly powerful to raise up the hearts of the low. 

We stayed all night with the brethren, and when we got home she had fled! 
Yes, Polly had left us for Jim, and the deacon wished she was dead. 

And he told us never to mention the name of Polly to him, 

And likewise we’d better avoid any conversation on Jim. 


After this, Elisha growed old in a way it grieved me to see: 

He looked like a man of seventy, and he hardly was sixty-three. 

He left off contrivin’ and plannin’, and willed his possessions away ; 
And Elizy Ann and Josiah, they came to the farm to stay. 

The bank stock was given to Moses, and Tom had the timber lot, 
And Elizy Ann was co see after us for the things we had got. 


Now, I do n’t deny but what it’s a cross to navigate straight 

With folks that is getting in years, and keep up an even-paced gait. 
You need a good deal of religion, and darter Elizy and I, 

We could n’t seem to agree. and no more could Elisha and Si: 

They put us off into a bed-room where there wa’n’t no sign of the sun, 
And we never could be quite sartin when day ended or when it begun. 


Elizy Ann is a scholar, and she says that coffee and tea 

Ain’t fit for the human stomach, and sugar’s the worst of the three. 
Now it’s rather a toughish job for a woman as old as I 

To be satisfied with cold water, and swaller her flap-jack dry ; 

But I had signed off my rights with a thoughtless stroke of the pen, 
And if I complained the leastest, Elizy was mad as a hen. 


One day when things was crossways, and words run consider’ble high, 
Josiah said he was tired of waitin’ for us to die; 

And Elizy Ann she slat round, and kicked at the dog which was lame, 
As if she considered that animal was somehow or ruther to blame ; 
And Elisha sot still and quiet, and seemed most remarkably meek, 
And seeing his mood, I braced myself, and managed not to speak. 


Next day Elisha told Si that he ’d clean entirely forgot, 

In making his will and giving to Tom the whole of that timber lot, 
That it wa’ n’t strict justice to ’Lizy, and he’d call the attorney in 
And have affairs regulated exact as they ’d ought to a’ been. 

Josiah pricked up his ears—he’s smart as a whip after money, 

And when he scents out sixpence, he ’s sweet as molasses and honey. 


He brought the will to Elisha, and Elisha examined it through, 
And I sot there a wonderin’ what he was goin’ to do. 

He folded the dockyment careful, and slung it into the fire, 

And riz up tall and straight as the Orthodox meeting-house spire ; 
He strode to the door and opened it, and sez he to Elizy Ann, 

** Git out of this house right brief! you and your cussid man!” 
I felt dreadful to hear the deacon use such an unchristian word, 
But then I expect his temper was pretty consider’ble stirred ; 
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Elizy she fell to crying, and Josiah he blustered and swore, 





But the deacon had got his back up, and he turned ’em all out of door. 
That night says Elisha to me, ** I should like to see Polly at home. 


And I’d send her an invitation if I only thought she would come.” 


I did n’t say nothin’ just then, but I writ to Polly next day, 


And one Saturday, just about sunset—I remember the month was May— 
She come in and laid her baby, as nat’ral as ever could be, 

And he a kickin’ and crowin’, right down on his grandfather’s knee. 

The deacon sot still for a minnit, I expect he was kinder upsot, 


But the way he kissed Polly’s baby was a sight I never forgot. 


Then he cleared his throat with a he’em! and says he, *‘ It ain’t any good 
A pretendin’ that Betsy and I have done as purfessors should: 


We ’ve been unrighteous and worldly, but Polly ll forgive us, maybe.” 
And Polly she hugged him and kissed him, as tender as ever you see ; 
And says he,—*+ There ’s work on the farm for Jim and myself to do, 


Ever since, we’ve made one family, and we have n’t got a son 


So we ‘ll bury the hatchet deep, and begin our lives anew.” 


That’s begun to do as well by us as our Polly’s Jim has done ! 

And the baby—little blessing !—he’s as sweet as sweet can. be, 
And who shall tend and spoil him most is on what we disagree. 
And the moral of my story is,—Old people, do n't be led 


TickKnor’s Paver Series is a happy 
idea of the publishers, and will be 
very acceptable to all readers during 
the summer that is now so close upon 
us. It includes a number of the most 
famous and successful of the novels 
of the past five years.—books like 
Guenn, The Story of a Country Town, 
A Nameless Nobleman, The Story 
of Margaret Kent, and others of equal 
value and merit ; and with these come 
brilliant new works, like De Mont- 
auban’s The Cruise of a Woman- 
Hater, and the vivid and fascinating 
Venetian novel, The House of the 
Musician, by Virginia W. Townsend, 
whose Neptune’s Vase won such great 
praise a few vears ago. Such a group 
of novels as these titles indicate will 
be as refreshing as a sea-breeze in 
summer. They are handsome and 
shapely volumes, substantially bound 
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in decorated heavy - paper covers. 
The series for 1887 will include thir- 
teen volumes, appearing one each 
week during May, June, and July. 
The retail price is fifty cents each 
volume, a remarkably low price for 
such handsomely printed and made-up 
copyright books. 

The initial number of the series is 
the famous and widely approved novel, 
‘+ The Story of Margaret Kent.” The 
wonderful success of this book is 
shown by the fact that within less 
than two years it has run through 
ten editions. It is not merely a love- 
story, but also a series of character 
studies worthy of Thackeray or Balzac, 
thrilling with real life and deep feel- 
ing, and depicting with marvellous 
skill the trials of a young, beautiful, 
and bewitching woman. 





